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164 Reviews and Notices 

El Diablo Cojuelo, Luis Velez de Guevara. Edici6n y Notas de 
Francisco RooRfcuEZ t MarIn. Madrid: Ediciones de "La 
Lectura," 1918. 

In this new and "popular" edition of El Diablo Cojuelo, Rodriguez 
Marin lias again demonstrated his extensive knowledge of Spanish tradi- 
tion, folklore, and refranes. With few exceptions, all the difficult passages 
have been explained in copious notes, to which more detailed reference will 
be made later. 

As compared with Bonilla y San Martin's last edition (1910), we may 
note some improvements and some new material. In the prologo Rod- 
riguez Marin has revised the biography of Guevara in the light of recent 
discoveries. Much of what has hitherto been accepted, the letter of Gue- 
vara's son in particular, is shown to be false. There is also a brief review 
of Guevara's teatro and an appreciation of V^lez by his contemporaries. 
Some of the material is new, but a part is accredited to Cotarelo y Mori's 
more extensive article along the same line. (See the Boletln de la Real 
Academia, December, 1916, and April, 1917.) 

The most interesting feature of the prologo, however, is the compilation 
of a large number of references to the diablo cojuelo: we are made acquainted 
with the diablo as he was known in popular song, folklore, and tradition 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In keeping with the expressed hope of placing El Diablo Cojuelo within 
the reach of the pubUc, Rodriguez Marin has modernized the spelling. 
This would hardly be tolerated in any other kind of edition. In a few cases 
the punctuation has been changed; the change always betters the reading 
of the passage. 

The chief value of the present edition lies in the notes. It is true that 
P6rez y Gonzalez and Bonilla y San Martin had, in their previous editions, 
discovered most of the difficulties and explained many of them, but this 
does not detract from the value of Rodriguez Marin's work. All of the 
notes are re-written, and a large part of the material is new; they contain 
a wealth of detailed description that cannot be found elsewhere. A few 
of the best may be cited: Rentoy, p. 68, 1. 6; plazuela de Herradores, 70, 4; 
don extravagante, 72, 19; pastel de a cuarto, 78, 7; note on poets in general, 
102, 8; rollo de Ecija, 157, 7. The historical notes on pp. 107 and 109 con- 
tain material which would probably be inaccessible to one outside of Spain. 
The notes on echar las habas (p. 209) and on andar el cedazo contain the 
most detailed description of such practices that I have ever seen. The 
note on page 251, line 14, clears up an obscure reference: the same is true of 
the note on carril de pozo, page 258, line 13. Rodriguez Marin frequently 
takes issue with Bonilla y San Martin. He is not always successful, as will be 
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seen by comparing their notes on boquita de rinon (Rodriguez Marin, p. 66, 
1. 16; Bonilla y San Martin, p. 245). 

In addition to the copious notes Rodriguez Marin has pointed out a 
number of refranes and frases popvlares which Guevara had ingeniously 
re-worked to suit his own purpose, thereby disguising them for the average 
reader. For example, page 28, line 15, qiie camino del infierno, tanto anda el 
cojo como el viento for camino de Santiago, etc.; 45, 15, Aca estamos iodos; 48, 
8, y como ha cobrado buena fama, se ha echado a dormir, for cobra bnenafama 
y echate a dormir; 53, 1, y trecientas cosas mas; porque al fin de anos mil, 
vuelven los nombres por donde solian ir, instead of al fin de aiios mil, vuelven 
las aguas por donde solian ir. 

Another commendable feature of the present edition is the setting off 
of the verse in its proper form: pages 84, 118, 133, 157 (here Bonilla also), 200.' 

While on two occasions Rodriguez Marin frankly admits that he is 
unable to explain certain passages (pp. 52, 1. 14; 90, 1), it will be seen that 
this edition leaves little or nothing to be desired in the way of notes: there 
are, however, many things lacking to make it a complete edition. In the 
prdlogo Rodriguez Marin avoids a discussion of the date of composition; 
he also fails to mention Le Sage's Le Diable Boiteux. Nor does he discuss 
El Diablo Cojuelo. As yet this novel has not been assigned to any definite 
category: it certainly cannot be classified as a picaresque novel, nor can 
it be called a novela de costumbres. It partakes of the nature of both, and 
these two parts are distinct. Through franco IV, with the exception of 
one picaresque adventure, we have a series of cuadros de costumbres. Part 
two, beginning with tranco V, is almost entirely picaresque. No explana- 
tion of the long list of nobles in tranco VIII is made. It is evident of course 
that many of them were mentioned merely because they were at court, 
but it is also certain that V^lez had closer connection with some of them. 
This is a piece of work that must be done in Spain. 

The sources of the Diablo Cojuelo are but lightly touched upon. There 
is, first, the Lucianesque influence to which Guevara himself calls attention 
in the first tranco: the dialogue which he had in mind is Icaro-Menippus. 
In this dialogue Menippus relates how he had been able to fashion wings 
and take flight to the ethereal regions. While resting on the moon he 
was able to see all that passed on the earth. Still another of the dialogues, 
The Dream, is promising as source material. Simyllus is acquainted with 
the charm in the long feather of a cock's tail. Armed with this he opens 
the doors of his neighbors' houses and, invisible, sees all that is passing within. 
Other passages which have a Lucianesque flavor are page 49, lines 12-13, and 
tranco VI, where Don Cleofas and the cojuelo are resting under the stars. 
Don Cleofas asks his companion to relate what he saw during his fall from 

1 The following typographical errors are to be noted: the reference to note 205, 1. 23, 
should be 205, 13; 205, 26, should be 205, 17. 
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heaven. The same question is asked of Menippus, and the answer is sub- 
stantially the same as the one given by the cojuelo. 

Quevedo's influence is far greater. Generally, it may be said that 
there are few characters satirized in El Diablo Cojuelo for which a parallel 
may not be found in either the Suefios of Quevedo or in some of his verses. 

A careful analysis will show that the theme of the first four trancos of 
El Diablo Cojuelo is similar to that of Quevedo's El Mundo por de Dentro. 
This Sueho is the only one which has a continuous thread : the same charac- 
ters continue throughout. Quevedo is guided along the Calle Mayor of 
the world, which is Hypocrisy. This is exactly what happens to Don Cleofas 
in El Diablo Cojuelo, where we have a more detailed description of this 
same street. The calle de gestos, casa de locos, pila de dones, and ancestral 
wardrobe described by Guevara are but the fruit of hypocrisy. Rodri- 
guez Marin has pointed out (p. 229, 1. 1) that the funeral described by 
Guevara in tranco VIII is similar to that described by Quevedo in El Mundo 
por de Dentro. The following are a few of the many passages in El Diablo 
Cojuelo which may have been suggested by Quevedo. The escape of the 
cojuelo from the flask recalls a passage in Zahurdas de Pluton {Biblioteca 
de Autores espanoles, 3106). The opening lines of tranco II, Quedo don Cleofas 
absorto en aquella pepitoria humana, de tanta diver sidad de manos, pies y 
cabezas, recall Quevedo's description of Madrid: 

De ese famoso lugar. 

Que es pepitoria del mundo. 

En donde pies y cabezas 

Todo esta revuelto y junto [B.A.E., t. Ixix, pig., 209&] 

Again, in tranco VII, Guevara's description of Fortuna and her train is 
undoubtedly inspired by Quevedo's Romance upon the same subject 
{B.A.E., t. Ixix, pdg. 2046). Guevara's premdticas, in tranco X, are similar 
to those which Quevedo gives in El Buscon, chapter x. The coiwefo's account 
of his visit to Constantinople and his return through Italy, touching in 
Venice, Naples, Genoa, Florence, and parts of Germany, is but a concise 
paraphrase of Quevedo's treatment of the conditions in these cities. See 
La Hora de Todos, etc., Nos. 35, 33, 32, 34. The order is the same, though 
inverse, for the cojuelo made his visits while returning to Spain. 

Finally, I would suggest the following as an addition to the note on 
the Cuba de Sahagun: Lopez de Ubeda in La Plcara Justina (1605) tells 
us that this well-known and most ancient vat was located at Sahagun, a 
town in the province of Leon, famous for a Benedictine monastery dating 
back to the ninth century and restored in the eleventh. Hence Guevara's 
allusion "y no profeso." The name Sahagun is in reality derived from San 
Facundo. 

E. R. Sims 

University op Texas 
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